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WRITE ABOUT IT FOR THE Review! 


S YOU KNOW, the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is the medium for the interchange of 


operational news among the various offices of the State employment security agencies. 


a 


During the recent emergency period of defense buildup, the tasks performed and problems met 


in carrying out the Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance programs took on an added 
interest for all local office staffs. Emergency demands and readjustment periods have always sharp- 
ened the wits and the tools of employment se« urity staffs and carried them to greater levels of service. 
In disasters, such as floods and tornadoes, the local office usually becomes the rallying point for 


activities of the stricken communities, recruiting emergency workers to rebuild the areas. These 
experiences yield helpful measures that will aid other communities which may suffer like devastation 


> t . . ° . 

Periodically, we like to repeat our general invitation to submit manuscripts. We do so again, 
asking that now and from time to time in the months ahead you send us your particular story of 
Employment Service or Unemployment Insurance operations. 


The REVIEW’S monthly deadline is the 20th Manuscripts should be submitted in duplicate, 


typed double space, and ac companied by suitable illustrations relating to the text or industrial back- 
ground of the area served 


We appreciate your past cooperation in helping to develop articles for the REVIEW. We look 
forward to your continued response. 
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Spring Meeting 
President’s Committee on Handicapped 


AT THE spring meeting of the President’s Commn- 
tee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 
held in Washington on April 23, President Eisenhower 
said in his greeting to the group: 


I share with thousands of other Americans a deep interest 
in the future of the handicapped people of this country. Be- 
cause the Committee has done so much to translate this interest 
into expanded employment for the handicapped, I look for- 
ward to our future work together with confidence and high 
hope. 


I should like to ask the Chairman of the Governors’ Com- 
mittees to express to the Governors of their respective States 
my appreciation for their efforts to pave the way for greater 
job opportunities for qualified handicapped persons. The 
Governors’ Committees and their local affiliates, with a knowl- 
edge of local needs and resources, can be an effective instru- 
ment for interpreting to employers the true abilities of the 
handicapped. In cooperation with the State agencies of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the State employment services, and the 
many other public and private organizations who play vital 
roles in serving the handicapped, the Governors’ Committees 
can and should carry their message of confidence in the handi- 
capped to the heart of every community. 


Our Nation, strong as it is, can ill afford to lose the pro- 
ductive power and the talents of those who are on the sidelines 
today because they are disabled. With the knowledge we now 
have in rehabilitation and the techniques of selective place- 
ment, many thousands of these handicapped people—compe- 
‘tent, dependable workers—could take their places in the busi- 
iess and industrial life of our country. The gain to our economy 
would be tremendous. How long it takes to do this will be 
influenced by the work of this Committee. Y 
_ It is most gratifying to know that the Committee already 
‘as received the unqual.fied promises of support and coopera- 
‘ion from the Federal Associate Members, particularly from 
secretary Durkin and Secretary Hobby, whose Departments so 
‘bly serve the handicapped. 


Let me say also that your essay and awards program and 
sur ideas for the President’s Trophy and the Physician’s 
‘ward have my enthusiastic backing. I shall watch with 
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special interest the work of your new Employers’ Committee; 
while the gains made in recent years have been very gratifying, 
there still is much to be done to open wide the doors of oppor- 
tunity for our handicapped. 


I wish you the greatest measure of success in the important, 
constructive work you are doing. While you serve the cause 
of the handicapped, you also serve the interests of our Nation, 
for we build the future of America by building futures for 
its citizens. 


Featured in the program of the meeting were 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby; Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay; and Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin. 

The Secretary of Labor commended the work of 
the Committee, of which he was a former member, 
and pledged the full cooperation of the Department 
of Labor in its important work. He said: 


I am happy to pledge the wholehearted cooperation of 
the Department of Labor to the officers and members of the 
President’s Committee. 


On the record, this pledge is-no empty gesture. Many 
Bureaus of the Department of Labor have cooperated in 
assisting the Committee by hiring the physically handicapped. 
And the record of the physically handicapped in these positions 
proves beyond question that ability is more important on the 
job than disability. 


I am pleased to learn that you will soon add an employers’ 
committee to your many voluntary citizens’ groups which 
are now working in this area. Certainly, I believe that there 
are many more employers who will be eager to cooperate with 
you once they are made aware of the many able people lost 
to them due to misunderstanding of the real abilities of the 
physically handicapped. Likewise, I believe that labor unions 
can do still more towards increasing job opportunities for the 
handicapped. As a matter of fact, there is no good reason 
why all groups of Americans cannot unite to destroy the barriers 
which now prevent qualified disabled persons from earning 
a proper livelihood. 


Emphasizing the importance of teamwork, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, said: 


The President’s Committee is a fine example of the kind of 
teamwork in which I firmly believe. In this room today are 
men and women from large and small business firms, organ- 
ized labor, State and Federal Government, health, rehabilita- 
tion, civic groups, education, and other fields—all dedicated 
to helping handicapped citizens to return to work. I am es- 
pecially pleased that many of the State Directors of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the agencies for the blind are meeting with 
you. With such wide and varied experience among its mem- 
bership, the Committee can approach the difficult problems 
of the handicapped with confidence. 





In providing the opportunity for our disabled fellow citizens 
to reconstruct their lives, we see highlighted the broader needs 
of prevention—the need to prevent the scourge of disease, to 
combat ignorance and prejudice with better schools, to reduce 
the industrial and other accidents that still claim too many 
workers, and to provide protection against dire want in illness 
and old age. We accept a dual task—to build our defenses 
against the ill fortune that overwhelms people, and to help 
rescue the victims and give them another chance. There has 
always been a place in these United States for the person of 
faith and courage who is willing to try again. There still is. 


There is no better way to demonstrate it than by providing 
useful places in life for those who are handicapped. I am 
confident that the same system of free enterprise which has 
produced the blessings we 2ll enjoy today can also produce an 
opportunity for every handicapped American who is willing 
and able to work. 


Secretary of the Interior McKay, who received 
an award from President Eisenhower for his outstand- 
ing work for the handicapped while he was Governor 
of Oregon, spoke of his belief in the ability of the 
handicapped: 


In 1952 the Oregon State Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation took 575 disabled men and women off the shelf and put 
them—not only in shape to work—but back to work. 


This program was accomplished at a cost of approximately 
$460 per disabled person. Compare that to the cost of main- 
taining that person on public assistance as a permanently and 
totally disabled person. That cost is closer to $900 per year. 


The big job—and one that is well under way--is selling 
industry the idea that it is good business to hire the physically 
handicapped. World War II brought home to this Nation 
the horrors of war and sent back to their homes many broken 
men. These men had a story that need not be put in written 
words. It was a story that any observer could read without 
words. It was a story that simply said ‘‘something must be 
done.”” That something is the program we are discussing here 
today. 


Counseling and testing programs have proved of tremedous 
worth in assisting the veteran or handicapped person to fit 
into the type of work for which he or she is best adapted. 
Sometimes it takes a long time. But the measure of success 
must always be the guide in maintaining patience in this 
effort. 


In 1952 the Oregon State Employment Service placed 
5,113 handicapped individuals. There were 2,793 veterans in 
that total. On a percentage basis, Oregon ranks near the top 
in placement of handicapped veterans. 


This job is not a 1-week affair in which people get together 
and say the things that should be said. This is a 52-week 
program. It is a day-to-day program. It is one that can 
never stop. 


IAPES Holds 40th Convention 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN was host to the 40th annual 
convention of the International Association of Per- 
sonnel in Employment Security, June 9-12. Gover- 
nor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan keynoted the 
meeting with a talk on the convention theme, “‘Em- 
ployment—Keystone of Human Relations.”’ 

Built around this central theme, the convention 
program presented an array of prominent speakers and 








open forums designed to explore human relations 
aspects of employment security from within and from 
outside agency operations. 

The other principal speakers and their topics were: 
Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., University of Minne- 
sota, ‘““The Mechanics of Human Relations in Em- 
ployment Security;” George T. Brown, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, ‘‘Human Relations 
are Developed Through Services of Employment 
Security;’’ Arnold Zander, president, American Fed- 
eration of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
“Human Relations Permeate Structure of the IAPES 
and Associated Organizations;’ Paul F. Gorby, 
personnel manager, Marshall Field and Company, 
“Human Relations Thrive in Atmosphere of Job 
Security;”’ and F. E. Wood, president, Davis Adver- 
tising Agency, Louisville, Ky., “Expanding Knowl- 
edge and Cooperation Provide Key to Human 
Relations.” 

Panel sessions followed each main address. 

Sharing honors at the convention banquet were 
Bureau of Employment Security Director Robert C. 
Goodwin, who spoke-on ‘‘Twenty Years of Progress 
Under the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, and Com- 
missioner of Unemployment Insurance Clifford A. L. 
Murchison of Ottawa who described Canada’s 
“Thirty-five Years of Progress Under the Employ- 
ment Office Coordination Act of 1918.” 

Presidential honors at the convention this year 
went to Miss Irene Gable, of Bismarck, N. D. Miss 
Gable thus becomes the first woman to serve at the 
head of the international association. 


The Employment Service Kit 


Durinc May, the Bureau made a distribution to 
State agencies of the Employment Service Ait, designed 
for local public employment offices to develop under- 
standing and use of the services available to workers, 
employers, and the community through the State 
Employment Service. Enough kit portfolios are 
being sent to allow 1 for each local office and 10 
copies for use of the centra] office, including the 
public information supervisor, the training super- 
visor, and the field supervisors. 

In order that staffs may familiarize themselves 
quickly both with the materials and their usefulness 
to the local office, each kit item is defined and briefly 
summarized in the booklet ‘“‘How to Gain the Most 
From Your Employment Service Kit,’ which is in 
the left-front pocket of the Kit portfolio, This 
booklet suggests various uses for the materials, points 
out where to find them and where and how to use 
them most effectively, and suggests ways in which 
they may be adapted to local situations to encourage 
the use of the services available to workers, employers, 
and the community through the local public employ- 
ment office. 
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Secretary Martin P. Durkin at his desk in the Department of Labor 


This Has Been Our Progress 


WOULD like to review briefly some of the achieve- 

ments in the field of labor and social legislation. 
[ sometimes think that in our day-to-day concern 
with immediate problems we lose sight of the progress 
we have made and are still making. 


I know the people who work in State employment 
offices. I know their problems. I know their successes 
and I know how they labor, frequently against heavy 
odds, to bring the philosophy of our social and labor 
laws down to the individuals they serve. 


I had the good fortune of being Director of the 
Illinois Department of Labor for 8 years during which 
ome of our most important pieces of legislation were 
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first adopted. I was in at the birth of the Wagner 
Peyser Act and the Social Security Act, the two basic 
laws with which you are today concerned. I have 
watched with interest the fine service which the 
employment agencies have rendered the Nation in 
time of war and since the development of the Korean 
emergency. 


The men and women of the State employment 
security agencies have not labored alone to bring 
about better services for workers and employers. All 
the resources of the Department of Labor have been 
directed toward the same goal. In this work, we have 
had the support of great numbers of workers «and 
employers who recognized that any just claim to 
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spiritual and moral leadership must be based on the 
opportunity to earn at least enough to live decently 
and to raise a family in honorable circumstances. 


I have been interested, since I assumed office, in 
learning about the changes which have taken place in 
the employment service and in unemployment insur- 
ance since I last had administrative responsibilities 
for these programs. 


I have been particularly pleased at the way in which 
our local offices have become valued institutions in 
each of the 1,800 communities where they operate. 
The record of job placements is an impressive one. 
The benefits paid to sustain workers while they are 
unemployed have had untold value to workers and 
their families and to the entire economy. The measure 
of your services is found in the way workers, employers 
and communities have turned to you for help in good 
times and bad, in time of war and natural disasters. 


Also, the number of workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance has risen from 26 million in 1941 to 
37 million now. Both the amount of benefits and the 
duration of benefits have been substantially increased 
since the early days. The size of the reserve fund has 
risen from $2.5 billion in 1941 to $8.3 billion at the 
end of 1952. 


The services provided the veterans of our wars have 
been greatly improved, and we are undertaking special 
programs for assisting returning Korean veterans. 


Despite these very real achievements, however, 
there are numerous problems which we shall face in 
the future. But before we meet these problems, it may 
be well for us to pause in our daily activities and look 
back over the road we have traveled. 


This is an anniversary year for the United States 
Department of Labor. Forty years have passed since 
President Taft, on March 4, 1913, signed the act 
which established the United States Department of 
Labor. That 40 years is, roughly, the working life of 
a large number of workers still on the job today, so 
what we are talking about here is not the history of a 
Government department as much as it is the history 
of the lifetime of an American worker today. 


Labor force statistics were not very good 40 years 
ago but we had a population of about 100 million and 
a labor force of about 36 million. Today our popula- 
tion has grown to 157 million and our total labor 
force to 67 million. 


Perhaps more important than our growth in num- 
bers have been the changes which have occurred in 
the makeup of our labor force. 


We have a better educated work force now than we 
had then. Forty years ago 6 percent of our population 
could neither read not write and the average worker 
had less than 8 years of schooling. Today only about 
3 percent of our people cannot read or write and the 
average worker now has 11 years of schooling. Child 
labor has been largely eliminated and children now 
stay in schools longer, preparing themselves for more 
worthwhile careers as workers and as citizens. 


As we have grown industrially and our workers 
have become better educated and more highly skilled, 
the makeup of the labor force has undergone tre- 
mendous change. The percentage of managers, of 
professional and clerical workers and of craftsmen 
and semiskilled workers has increased sharply. There 
are fewer farmers today and the percentage of laborers 
has been cut in half. Service workers, percentagewise, 
are about the same now as then. 


While these changes have been taking place in our 
labor force, production has been climbing, and the 
hours of work have declined substantially. As produc- 
tivity has increased, wages have gone up. 


The average American worker now produces in one 
hour of work more than twice as much as he produced 
40 years ago. 


There have been other great gains. 


The use of collective bargaining as the means for 
the orderly and efficient conduct of industrial activ- 
ities has grown and workers have an increasing voice 
in the policies which regulate their working lives. 


We can all be proud of the achievements I have 
touched upon so lightly. We have lived through most 
of them. We have personally contributed to many. 
I feel a surge of pride in the American people and in 
their public servants as I look at the record. And I 
feel humble as I look at the problems that still confront 
us and the goals that still lie ahead. With your help 
and your devotion we can continue to move forward 
in that great mission given to the Department of Labor 
in its basic charter ‘“To promote and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment.” 





—From an address by the Secretary of Labor, MARTIN P. Durkin, before the, 
International Association of Personnel in Employment Security, Nashville, Tenn. 


Apnil 8, 1953. 
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CHILD CAKE 


FOR CHILDREN OF 


MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 


By MARTIN P. GUNDERSON 


Superintendent, Westside School District, Fresno County 


and MARGOT WAKEMAN LENHART 


Farm Placement Supervisor, California Department of Employment 


RESNO County, CA.IF., in which 10,000 migrant 

farm workers are employed during the peak of the 

cotton harvest, has made aggressive progress in pro- 
viding educational, health, and child-care facilities 
for migrant children. This advanced program repre- 
sents an outstanding combination of private and public 
effort at the community level, facilitated by state 
agencies and legislative action. 

Much of Fresno County’s half-million-bale cotton 
crop is produced on large private and corporate farms 
in the Westside District where community facilities 
are taxed by the heavy influx of migrant workers and 
their families during the cotton season. 

Westside farmers and farm managers have contri- 
buted initiative, effort, buildings, and funds to estab- 
lish health clinics and a child-care center. In 1952, 
six health clinics and one child-care center were in 
operation. Four of the clinics and the child-care 
center, featured in this article, are on farms in build- 
ings furnished by the farmers. 


Wide Support for the Program 


Public participants in the program, who provide 
staff, guidance or funds, include county and state 
agencies of education, public health, and welfare, the 
Agricultural Extension Service of the University of 
California, and the Farm Placement Service of the 
California Department of Employment. The initia] 
operating budget for the child-care center and addi- 
tional funds were granted by the private Rosenberg 
Foundation, set up by an agricultural industrial 
family. Other participants in the Westside program 
include the Fresno Council of Churches, the American 
Red Cross, and the county medical society. Many 
public spirited citizens have voluntarily given time and 
mpetus to the program. They led in securing an 
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amendment to the State Child-Care-Center Act by 
the California Legislature to allow for the establish- 
ment of such a center in a rural area. 

Migrant parents and children are served by the 
medical staffs of the health clinics, where home eco- 
nomists of the Agricultural Extension Service also 
give guidance in nutrition, food preparation, and 
other phases of home making for migrant mothers. 


Project Developed Gradually 


The Westside community program has been devel- 
oped gradually over a period of several years. Public 


interest and attention were particularly stimulated by 
the work of the Governor’s Committee to Study the 
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The child-care center on the Cal-Flax Ranch was con- 
structed by the farm owners for the benefit of children 
of migrant workers on this and other ranches in the 
Westside District of Fresno County. 











A home economist of the Agricultural Extension Service demonstrates proper food preparation to mothers 


while they wait with their children to see the doctor. 


Agricultural Labor Resources of the San Joaquin 
Valley. The California Department of Employment 
cooperated with this committee in supplying basic 
information on the agricultural characteristics, prob- 
lems and utilization of farm labor in the area. 

The Westside ranchers had long been interested in 
what could be done to keep small children out of 
cars and away from the fields while the parents were 
picking cotton. The school authorities were interested 
in reducing absences of school children who frequently 
stayed home to care for smaller children while the 
parents were at work. Problems of cost and staffing, 
to meet standards required under health and welfare 
laws, made it impractical for farmers to undertake the 
establishment of nurseries or child-care centers on 
their individual farms. After a study by interested 
persons, a community child-care center operated by 
the school district seemed to be the best possible solu- 
tion. Legislation was secured to allow establishment 
of such a center in a rural area. The first experi- 
mental child-care center has now been in operation 
2 years. 

The center is located on the 14,000-acre Cal-Flax 
Ranch, owned by the Producers Cotton Oil Co., 
which, at its own expense, constructed the beautiful, 
modern child-care-center building, including a health 
clinic and playground. The school board of the West- 
side District agreed to be responsible, through its 
school superintendent, for administration of the cen- 
ter. The Rosenberg Foundation granted budget 
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funds for operation and the school and health authori- 
ties assumed responsibility for staffing with trained 
teachers, nurses, housekeeper, and cook. ‘The center 
is open to migrant children from all farms in the dis- 
trict. 


Breakfast, Naps, and Snacks 


Children from 2 years to school age are accepted, 
and, as authorized by the State, there is a small hourly 
charge, depending on the family earnings and number 
of children in the family. For most migrant farm 
workers the charge has been not more than 2 or 3 
cents an hour. Parents bring the children in the 
morning and pick them up in the evening. The chil- 
dren are given breakfast at the center, if necessary. 
They receive midmorning fruit juice and cod liver 
oil, a full noon meal, and a nap and a snack in the 
afternoon. 


Of importance are the supervised play and educa- 
tional activities conducted by the teachers. The chil- 
dren learn to play and work together. They are 
taught proper eating habits, table manners, and how 
to dress themselves. 


The child-care center on the Cal-Flax Ranch has 
room for more than 60 children. During the first 
year of operation in 1951, a maximum of 23 children 
were cared for. In 1952, the maximum load was 
28 children, although 65 different childrea received 
care at some time. 
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A doctor checks the health of two children at the 
child-care center while the ranch manager stands by 
with moral support. 


An evaluation of the child-care experiment in prog- 
ress in the Westside District is found in the following 
comments and observations from those who have sup- 
ported or worked in the project. 


One of the initial problems of the center is to encourage 
migrant parents to utilize the facilities available. Although 
word is spread throughout the farm labor camps, telling of 
the available care and its advantages, the number of children 
served has been small. The migrant family unit is usually 
very closely knit and many migrant parents are reluctant to 
relinquish personal supervision of their children—even to allow 
them to attend school. Through gradual education, migrant 
parents have become more interested in sending their children 
to school and to the health clinics. It is believed that they will 
also grow to appreciate the advantages of the child-care center. 


Transportation is a problem for migrants living or working 
at distances which make it difficult for them to bring their 
children to the center. School buses transport children from 
migrant labor camps to the schools, but there are special prob- 
lems in providing transportation facilities for very young chil- 
dren. 


Financing is a problem, but the farmers have responded 
generously in supplementing the funds granted by the Rosen- 
berg Foundation to start operation of the center. Staffing 
is a problem because of the general shortage of trained teachers 
and nurses, and the remoteness of the Westside District from 
the city of Fresno. 


As with many worthy pioneer projects, the solution of 
problems and gaining of acceptance seem slow to those eagerly 
and immediately concerned in the development of the child- 
care center. Because of the small numbers of children served 
to date, there is little if any perceptible evidence that the 
operation of the center has attracted or held a more stable 
farm labor supply in the community. However, the schools 
and health clinics of the district are popular among the migrant 
families who sometimes indicate that they have returned to the 


area because of these superior health and educational advan- 
tages. 
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Migrant children at play in the yard of the child-care 
center. 
Photos courtesy the Fresno Bee 


Leading farmers are interested in the ultimate improvement 
in the ability and quality of labor. Poor work habits are 
expensive to the farmer and limit the earnings of the workers. 
Many farmers who have large investments in superior farm 
housing have found the cost of camp maintenance excessive 
because of a general lack of education and substandard living 
habits among the workers. These farmers are supporting the 
child-care center because they see future improvement in the 
work and living habits of farm labor as essentially a matter of 
education, beginning with the very young children. They hope 
that this child-care center will stimulate initiation of similar 
programs in this and other agricultural communities. 


One farmer stated that the child-care center is only the 
beginning of the possibilities, as he sees them, He visualizes a 
program of agricultural education through the schools and 
4-H Clubs to future-farmer training for these same migrant 
children who may have started in the child-care centers. From 
this long-range view, he sees the development of the supply of 
skilled farmworkers needed to keep up with the demands and 
rapid advance in scientific farming and mechanization, at the 
same time raising the working and living standards of today’s 
migrants whose opportunities and education have been limited. 
It is this farmer’s long-range view that prompts his contribution 
to the child-care center. He sees his investment in the migrant 
child as good business. 








Popular Publication 


Ts Jos Gumwe ror Younc Workers, 7953 Edition, pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Employment Security early in May, is 
rapidly working itself up to the best seller list of the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office. Priced at 20 cents a copy 
there is a discount of 25 percent on 100-lot orders. According to sales 
reported by the Superintendent of Documents, the Guide is in demand 
by school authorities, and by graduates and other young people about 
to enter the labor market. 

















School Pioneers in Practical Training... 


Older Women Reenter Business World 


By DOROTHY WARREN 
Director, House and School of Industry 
New York, N. Y. 








> pb EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the story of an unusual school where 
women of 40-plus, and out of the business world for many years, may 
take an intensive brushup course in typing and shorthand, without charge, 
to fit themselves for today’s office market. The vocational program de- 
scribed here was begun in the spring of 1952 by the New York House and 
School of Industry, a subsidiary of Greenwich House, in cooperation with 
three nonfee-charging employment agencies, including the New York 
State Employment Service. 








This was a 58-year-old woman speaking, 
who, but a short time ago, believed no one 
would hire her—because of her age! 

Referred to the training project of the New York 
House and School of Industry, this woman was per- 
suaded that there was a job for one of her ability and 
intelligence if only she would be flexible enough to 
overcome prejudices and adopt a positive attitude 
toward the job situation. She took the school’s prac- 
tical brushup training and orientation course, went 
out and in 2 days landed a job. That was more than 
6 months ago, and she still has the job, as secretary in 
a law office. 


What she has done, other women are doing. More 
and more of them are coming to the New York House 
and School of Industry every day looking for training 
that will polish up their rusty skills in shorthand and 
typing and, even more anxiously, looking for some 
assurance that they will be able to get a job—that age 
needn’t matter. 


66S° I flexed like anything and got the job!” 


A Climate of Confidence 


What the women find at 120 West Sixteenth Street 
in New York City is a climate of confidence. Here is 
an old-fashioned house full of dignity and self-respect; 
a group of middle-aged women “students” like them- 
selves, with the same worries; instructors who know 
they will get a job, because three-quarters of the 
trainees before them already have obtained jobs. 
They find a climate in which to develop an approach 
to the business world and their relationship to it 
which will make them an asset rather than, as they 
fear, a liability. Skill is not enough. Confidence, 
knowledge, honesty . . . these three ingredients are 
essential too. 
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Honesty of approach to one’s age is not always easy 
to achieve—it means looking at it from the top down 
and appraising its values fairly. It means placing in 
proper perspective the gains of the years and realizing 
the growth of experience, of judgment, of depend- 
ability which make the mature years an asset greatly 
outweighing the rivalry of mere youth. Honesty to 
one’s job—a full measure of conscientious, steady 
effort—wins the position of reliability. 

Knowledge is a matter of degree and the mature 
women coming to the House and School of Industry 
want real knowledge in order to do their jobs well. 
The opportunity to learn is provided—they know why 
they are there and how much depends upon their 
grasp of the opportunity. 

Knowledge of the job to be done; honesty of 
approach to themselves and to the job—these bring 
confidence. And confidence, our school believes, is 
better than a new hat when applying for a job. 


How We Started 


When the 11-year-old New York House and School 
of Industry consolidated with Greenwich House in 
1951, it had an express purpose in view—a vocational 
training school for older women—women who needed 
to support themselves again after an interval of some 
years. 

The school believed in the ability of these women to 
earn their own living. It had faith, too, that prej- 
udices against their employment because of age or sup- 
posed idiosyncracies could be overcome. A planning 
group gave careful thought to a course of action. 
Training was needed, but what type of training would 
be most helpful? Would the training point to a sub- 
stantial area of employment opportunity for the older 
woman? Would it enable her to enter the open labor 
market and find a job despite the competition of 
younger applicants? How could it find the answers 
to these and other questions? It wanted to pioneer in 
a training project and avoid any semblance of dupli- 
cating any existing facilities. 

The placement and labor market information spe- 
cialists in the New York State Employment Service 
gave us our answer. After a series of meetings be- 
tween these specialists and school representatives cer- 
tain facts emerged and proved to be the key to our 
problem: 
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HE New York House and School of Industry is located at 120 Wes 

Sixteenth Street. It has all the aspects of a fine old home, untouched 
hy time—beautiful woodwork, mantels, brass-mounted grates, and Dutch 
fireplace tiles more than 100 years old, having been saved from the origi- 
nal wooden farmhouse, which was the first home of the group. The 
farmhouse, which was owned by John Hone, was torn down to make 
way for a new building in 1878. 


The House had its beginning in 1851 when a group of “‘ladies of 
wealth and position formed a society to help poor women to help them- 
selves, by giving them sewing to do,” and bought John Hone’s farm- 
house as their headquarters. 


In today’s New York House and School of Industry, the dignity and 
charm of the spacious quarters and the generally restful atmosphere create 
an environment that builds confidence and gives hope to the most dis- 
couraged job seeker who may join the shorthand or typing refresher classes 
held in the high-ceilinged rooms. 


In metropolitan New York, the areas of greatest 
employment promise are in service and office work. 
The school immediately ruled out service work as it 
generally calls for on-the-job training. But the field 
of business—training for office work—was something 
the school could undertake. Moreover, it would be 
pioneering in a field—there was no other training 
facility specifically geared to the needs of the older 
worker, and available to her for intensive brushup 
training in the skills of office jobs. 

It was the belief of all of us that if these older women 
acquired reasonably efficient skill, and if they were 
capable of adjustments in attitude to “‘keep in step 
with the times,”’ they should be able to achieve accept- 
ance by the business world, and to serve it com- 
petently. 


Take No Direct Applicants 


The school takes no direct applicants. It accepts 
only those referred by three cooperating, nonfee- 
charging employment agencies: New York State Em- 
ployment Service, Federation Employment Service, 
and Archdiocesan Vocational Service. The women 
who come for training are already registered for jobs 
and would be employable if they had their former 
skills. ‘Through this referral arrangement, much du- 
plication of effort is avoided. 


Working With the Employment Service 


The Employment Service selects from among its ap- 
plicants those women over 35 years of age who have 
had training as touch typists or stenographers and in 
the past have been so employed. However, since they 
have been out of the labor market for many years, 
their skills are rusty and they lack confidence. The 
Employment Service sends them to the House and 
School of Industry where they are tested to determine 
the extent of their residual skill. This, together with 
their background experience, is carefully evaluated so 
that no one is accepted for training unless it appears 
that she can attain the required standard of efficiency 
within the limits of the training program. 
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Classes are held daily, 5 days a week for 8 weeks— 
two periods daily in each subject. The trainees are 
then sent back to the Employment Service for place- 
ment. 

If classes are full, trainees are signed up and kept on 
a waiting list. They are called in as fast as vacancies 
occur. Since there is constant turnover the waiting 
period usually is not more than a week or two. Some 
of our students get jobs after only a few weeks of 
training. The school does not object to this although 
it prefers that all students complete their training 
courses. However, the school recognizes that eco- 
nomic necessity frequently compels an_ individual 
woman to take advantage of the first job opportunity. 

It often happens, too, that after starting the course 
a student regains her confidence within 2 or 3 weeks 
and feels she is able to undertake a job. Since it is 
primarily the purpose of this pilot project in voca- 
tional training to aid the so-called older worker in 
breaking down age prejudice in her own as well as in 
other minds, and to secure a job, there is no obligation 
imposed that requires a student to remain at the 
school for the full 8-week course. Since each woman 
is under some economic compulsion to start working, 
so much the better if she can get a job promptly. Her 
place in the classroom is immediately filled by another 
woman on the waiting list. The continuous turnover 
of students in the classes makes the teaching situation 
difficult, but not impossible. Psychologically, the 
almost-daily announcement, “‘J found a job!” is the 
healthiest kind of morale builder. 


Progress is at Varying Rates 


While training at the school is given on a group 
basis, it is, in effect, individual instruction since 
trainees each have a different residue of skill and their 
rate of progress varies. Obviously, the teaching pat- 
tern must be very flexible, but the training is thorough. 
This is substantiated by the fact that more than two- 
thirds of those completing the training attain the 
required standard or better, and over three-fourths 
of those entering training have already secured good 
jobs, and are making good in them. 

In addition to the 8-week course of skill-training, 
another week of supplementary instruction and 
lectures gives the trainee a briefing of related informa- 
tion on such things as welfare programs and health 
measures, featuring speakers from Federal and State 
agencies. In addition Employment Service inter- 
viewers discuss applications and interviews. 

Attitudes also are given positive direction; conduct 
and appearance are stressed; and what is very im- 
portant, orientation to the present-day business world 
is effected. These things are necessary since skill 
alone cannot overcome a lack of confidence and a 
general feeling on the part of the older woman that 
prejudice has stacked the employment cards against 
her. The transition from home to office life, from 
social relationships to those of business, is a big hurdle 
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Promoting Greater 





Community Acceptance of the 


By ELDON G. SLOAN 


Manager, Albany Local Office 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


NEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE and employment serv- 
U ice programs must be recognized as major 

contributions to a progressive and beneficial 
way of life if they are to be accepted in local com- 
munities. While a hundred percent acceptance may 
be looked upon as impossible to attain, it should be 
the goal of each local employment security office. 
Public acknowledgment will come to these employ- 
ment security programs only through understanding 
of their true intent and purpose. 

Present standards of understanding may be im- 
proved through group or individual contacts. Myriad 
words have been written by qualified people concern- 
ing proper dissemination of information to the public. 
It is wise to heed those words and to utilize all of the 
media suggested for the spread of education. An 
overall public relations program is paramount to the 
enlightenment of community residents and public 
understanding is necessary to win public confidence. 


Its Value Must Be Understood 


For example, if the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram is to be accepted, the people must know the 
value of unemployment insurance to the community’s 
economy during periods of unusual or severe un- 
employment. It should be borne in mind and 
stressed that such periods do occur during time of full 
employment as well as during depression eras. The 
public should be made aware of the cumulative con- 
tribution to the community’s welfare that results 
from dollar turnover of unemployment insurance 
payments. Too often, people discount the value of 
unemployment insurance income because they think 
in terms of the number of dollars paid to claimants 
and fail to comprehend the significance of dollar 
turnover. Businessmen whose establishments are not 
of a type that offers for sale the items for which un- 
employment benefits usually are spent frequently are 
disparaging in their remarks about unemployment 
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insurance and its contributions. These men should 
be told how they benefit through dollar turnover. 
They should be helped to realize that a worker who 
has the benefit of unemployment insurance will be 
buying the things he needs, thereby keeping on the 
job others who in turn may be in the market for the 
goods or services offered by such businessmen. More- 
over, the beneficiaries will be financially able to 
purchase the type of commodity these employers sell 
much sooner than workers who go through a period 
of unemployment without insurance protection. 

If the public is uninformed concerning changes in 
the unemployment insurance law, serious misunder- 
standings can and do occur with injurious résult to 
public relations. When changes that affect employers 
are made in the law, the changes and their’ conse- 
quences should be explained as rapidly as possible 
through releases of various types and through con- 
tacts with employer groups. Employment security 
personnel who have responsibilities in the employer- 
visiting program should study the effect of changes in 
the unemployment insurance law on existing em- 
ployer practices and should explain these changes 
during their visits. Changes that affect claimants 
should be released to the public and should be 
individualized as claims are filed. 

It is important that the public and, more particu- 
larly, employers be kept informed concerning the 
composition of the claims load and the reasons for 
unemployment. This information is most pertinent 
during periods of full employment and strong labor 
demand. It is difficult for employers and others to 
understand why people are permitted to draw unem- 
ployment insurance when workers are urgently 
needed. It can be explained to them that by and 
large the people who are drawing benefits are not 
qualified for the jobs that are available. 

One segment of the population that should not be 
ignored is youth. They have yet, perhaps, to work in 
covered employment; but a knowledge and under- 
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$30 million a year are paid in wages to the more than 6,000 workers employed in these mills in Oregon. 


standing of the program and the obligations of bene- 
ficiaries should be brought to them, just as a knowledge 
of employment service has been brought to them 
through school and other programs. 

Singe the inception of employment security pro- 
grams, good progress has been made in public educa- 
tion but a vast amount of public relations work 
remains to be done in order to obtain the desired 
degree of acceptance. Much of the remaining work 
must be done through contacts with individuals. 


A Valid Attitude for Claimants 


The attitude of unemployment insurance claimants 
toward employment has a great influence on the feel- 
ing of the community toward unemployment insur- 
ance and the local employment service office. Claim- 
ants should be made to understand that the intent is 
to pay unemployment insurance to individuals who 
are unemployed through no fault of their own and 
who are seeking work. It should be impressed upon 
them that everything they do that indicates a desire 
to draw unemployment insurance instead of a desire 
for erhployment tends to aggravate the ill will that 
many employers and others have toward the unem- 
ployment insurance program. Through group and 
individual contacts, claimants should be instructed 
concerning their conduct during periods of unemploy- 
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ment. They should avoid such expressions as 
“‘rocking-chair money”? and other remarks equally 
as odious and any action that justifies anyone using 
such language. 


Very often ill will toward the unemployment in- 
surance program may be prevented. Prompt investi- 
gation should be made of every alleged infraction 
that has been reported to the local office by an 
employer. Employers’ remarks and those of others 
in the community frequently indicate misunder- 
standing of some phase of the insurance program. 
All employment security personnel should consider 
it their obligation to explain and prevent misunder- 
standings whenever the opportunity is’ presented. 
An attempt should be made to ferret out rumors and 
their sources and, when attempts are successful, every 
resource should be used to quiet them. If complaints 
are allowed to pass uninvestigated and if misunder- 
standings are not clarified, the people in the com- 
munity feel that the unemployment insurance program 
is improperly administered. 

All people, but more particularly employers and 
claimants, must know and believe that decisions re- 
garding claims are made on the basis of facts presented 
and that favoritism to either side is not condoned. 
No opportunity to stress this point should be over- 
looked. 
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Cooperation is the key to success. No matter how 
well employers and workers understand employment 
security programs, there can be no great degree of 
success unless they use the local employment security 
offices. They must know that our programs cannot 
function without their complete cooperation and the 
extent to which that cooperation is obtained depends 
on the ability and the willingness of each local em- 
ployment security office to provide the types, quality 
and quantity of service required by its community. 
The local office and its programs will be accepted only 
to the extent that individuals in its area are served. 

The local office will not and should not be accepted 
for its unemployment insurance program alone. 
While most people now recognize the value of the 
insurance program, they believe that employment 
should be the primary objective. For this reason, it 
is imperative for each local employment service office 
to have an effective placement program. 

If local offices are to serve applicants, job orders 
must be available—not only orders for laborers or a 
few orders for hard-to-get workers but a representa- 
tive cross section of all jobs in the area. Job orders 
will be available only when employers have confi- 
dence in the office that serves them. Employers will 
have that confidence when they are convinced that 
their orders for workers will be filled promptly and 
properly. Selections must be of the highest order 
with proper consideration to the utilization of appli- 
cants’ qualifications. 


Prompt Filling of Orders 


When an employer order is received, action should 
be taken immediately to fill it. Delay cannot be tol- 
erated, but unqualified applicants should never be 
referred simply to have action on an order. If appli- 
cants are not available to fill an order through local 
office files, employed workers in the same classifica- 
tion and employers who hire the same classification 
should be contacted to determine whether they know 
of people seeking work. The community must be 
informed concerning shortages through the use of 
newspapers, radio, and labor-market letters. No stone 
should be left unturned in an attempt to fill any bona 
fide order. 

If job orders are to be available, local offices must 
have applicants to fill them. Applicants will use 
their local employment service office in an attempt 
to find employment only when they know that every 
attempt will be made-to aid them. Each staff mem- 
ber should feel that once an application is accepted 
from a worker he has an obligation to do everything 
possible to assist that applicant to find a job. If a 
job is not available for a well-qualified worker, un- 
skilled as well as professional or skilled, an attempt 
should be made immediately to solicit a job oppor- 
tunity for him, recognizing, of course, labor-market 
conditions. Employers should be encouraged to in- 
form unneeded workers of the location of the local 
employment service office and to invite workers to use 
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its facilities. Every facility and method must be used 
to induce applicants to make the local employment 
service office their initial instead of their last con- 
tact in their search for employment. 

Service to employers and applicants who are outside 
of the actively served local office area is expensive but 
necessary. Since approximately 90 percent of the 
employer orders received must be filled the same day 
they are received, special arrangements should be 
made for State police to personally contact applicants 
who live in their outlying areas and do not have 
telephones. State police and public-spirited citizens 
can be very helpful in making such contacts. Call-in 
letters or cards usually ace too slow and, if they are the 
only means of contact, many job opportunities are 
denied to residents of outlying areas. Employers 
whose establishments are at a distance from the local 
office should be encouraged to use the office when they 
need workers but they must be educated to report 
immediately any change in the status of their orders 
that affects referrals. 

Employers frequently need service that cannot be 
provided during normal working hours, for example, 
during periods when the size of a crew is being in- 
creased for a shift that starts outside the regular hours 
of the local office. When it is determined that giving 
such service will contribute to the acceptance of the 
local office, the manager should arrange to provide it. 

This article lists only a few of the ways that accept- 
ance of local employment security offices may be pro- 
moted. There are many others. A local office 
manager should search constatntly for more and better 
ways for his office to serve its community. Extra 
courtesies and assistance increase the demand for 
services. When the local office is accepted, its pro- 
grams will be recognized for their true value and their 
acceptance will follow. 


OLDER WoMEN REENTER Business WoRLD 
(Continued from page 9) 


to many of these women—nearly all of whom are in 
the forties and fifties. Correcting their thinking is no 
easy task, but it is a necessary one. The constant 
work of orientation eases the way into the jobs so 
many of these women are now filling so well. Out 
of 109 already trained, better than 80 percent already 
have jobs. 

The jobs being secured are not second-rate ones. 
They are good jobs at the going wage and with offices 
of the highest standing. Employers are learning about 
our school and are requesting applicants who have had 
our training. They feel that a woman with the will- 
ingness to learn to do a job well, with initiative, indus- 
try and adaptability, is the kind of office helper they 
want to hire. Yes, more and more personnel directors 
are saying, “‘We want an older woman—one who is 
dependable and intelligent and has years of experience 
to formulate her judgment. If she has run a home 
and reared her children, we are sure she can handle 
any situation we have to offer.”’ 
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Employment Day of 1953. 


Groups of farmhands and farmers mill around in the outer lobby of the local office on the first Farm 





Labor Market Information for Farmers and Farmhands... 


Farm Employment Days 


By E. W. RIDGWAY 
Manager, Aberdeen Local Office 


Employment Security Department of South Dakota 


His is the third year of Farm Employment Days 
‘ie the Aberdeen, S. Dak., local office. The past 2 
years in this type of activity have been so success- 

ful that it has become an annual event. Farm Em- 
ployment Days were instituted to get farmers and 
vorkers together in one central spot to discuss job 
equirements and to save time for both the farmer and 
irmhand. These gatherings also make possible a 
‘reater variety and selection for both farmer and 
irmhand. Another point in the favor of Farm Em- 
loyment Days is that they give the local office a 
hance to answer questions that either the farmer or 
rmhand might raise during the time of an interview, 
specially in regard to labor market information. 
nd a further point in their favor is the speeding-up 

| the placement process by the immediate verification 

the placement and results of the referral. 
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When Farm Employment Days were first thought of, 
the problem came up as to which day of the week 
would be the best. The Aberdeen local office picked 
Wednesday because a survey of key farmers indicated 
that Wednesday would be the best day because it is 
midweek, a shopping day for most farm families and 
a day on which livestock sales in Aberdeen attracted 
farmers from all over the area served by this office. 

During the first year of Farm Employment Days, 
letters of explanation were sent to key farmers in the 
area telling them what the local office plans were, and 
asking them to advertise these days in their home 
communities. At the same time, letters were sent to 
applicants from the active and inactive files inviting 
them to attend Farm Employment Days. The local 
office also ran appropriate news stories and radio 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Clearance System in 





the Current Labor Market 


By JAMES V. DOUCET 


Assistant Regional Director, Region XI 


From a Talk at the Triregional Clearance Conference, Albuquerque, N. Mex., March 25-27, 1953 


ANY of us are derelict toward our programs in 
M a most important responsibility—that of keep- 

ing our administrators, our coworkers, the 
Congress, and the general public informed about our 
accomplishments. I can’t speak with authority about 
what clearance officers do in other regions, but I 
know something about the program in the States of 
Region XI. I. see the newsletters from local and 
state offices, the annual reports to the governors, 
copies of news stories released by your informational 
officers, and similar material designed to give a 
picture of the activities of the state agencies. Seldom 
do I see any mention of clearance accomplishments, 
other than the total of clearance placements which 
are picked off the ES—209 reports. If you think that 
is sufficient, I, for one, can’t agree with you. 


If I were a state employment service director I 
would like to receive from my clearance supervisor a 
weekly report which would provide me with an inven- 
tory of clearance orders and openings, showing the 
number on hand at the beginning of the week, the 
number received during the week, the number filled 
through placement, the number canceled, and the 
number on hand at the close of the week. That 
would give me a quick picture of the clearance 
program, in a very broad perspective. 

To supplement the broad perspective I would want 
some additional tables. For example, I would find 
value in a table showing the occupational detail of 
orders and openings received, filled through place- 
ment, canceled, and on hand. I need the occupa- 
tional detail to bring the clearance program into better 
focus. If I see that we are receiving a large number 
of clearance orders for stenographers, nurses, auto- 
body repairmen, machinists, engineers—do those 
sound vaguely familiar?—I would feel an obligation 
to take some action. I might want to work out a 
program with the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 
or with vocational schools. I might want to start a 
cooperative program with women’s organizations to 
induce stenographers who have left the labor market 
to take some refresher training. Oh, there are many 
ways to solve a problem if you know what the prob- 
lem is. 
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A breakdown of canceled clearance openings, by 
occupation, would serve many program-planning pur- 
poses. If I see that large numbers of openings for 
carpenters are being canceled, don’t think for a 
moment that I couldn’t put the information to work. 
Your state director can put such information to work 
too, if you provide him with it. : 

Now, as a State director, I would have a keen 
interest in what local offices are doing. Therefore, 
I would expect my clearance officer to provide me 
with a means of knowing what kinds of openings are 
being put into the system by each local office, and 
what action they are taking in making referrals on 
openings received from other offices. After analyzing 
these data I would want a session with my field 
supervisors. 

Then, I would like to know about any noteworthy 
instances where clearance found a man for a job, or 
vice versa. I would make sure that such case records 
were filed where I could get at them when the reporter 
from the newspaper visited me for a story, or when I 
was preparing a speech for the annual convention of 
the State Federation of Labor, or when the annual 
report was being prepared. I would also make cer- 
tain that the Reports and Analysis Section, the in- 
formational officer, the executive director, and the 
regional office all received a copy of the case report. 
I would expect the regional office to forward such 
material to its headquarters, where files are main- 
tained for use in budget hearings. I would hazard 
the opinion that a few well-selected case records of 
accomplishment from the home State of an appro- 
priation committee member would have more bene- 
ficial results than pages of testimony which failed 
to bring the program into relationship with his 
constituents. 

Let me ask a few questions to stimulate an exami- 
nation of conscience. Does our State director know 
how many applicant-holding office placements are 
made by each of our local offices? Does he know 
which States send in workers on our own clearance 
orders? Do we ever write a letter of appreciation to 
another State, or to a local office which has done 
a good job in filling a clearance order? Do we 
feed our Reports and Analysis Section and our in- 
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mation man with interesting items about the 
learance operations? Does our State director know 

hen a positive recruiter is coming into or going out 
of a State, and what success he encounters? 

If he doesn’t have this type of information about 
ur program, whose fault is it? Let us put our 
imagination to work and see if we can’t make our job 
even more interesting, while increasing our value to 
he administrators. 


Don’t Become a Robot 


Now, let me try to awaken your dormant con- 
science on another point. I suspect that many of 
you have become robots, doing a mechanical job. 
You get an order from local office A, and you send 
it to local offices in area 2, or perhaps only to local 
office D. Anyway, you throw a mental switch and 
paper starts unrolling. If it goes through the machine 
and still comes out a blank, you take it to another 
machine, where another operator repeats the process. 
This may sound uncharitable, but, so help me, I have 
seen clearance orders come into the regional office for 
one and two farm workers at a time when agricul- 
tural activity in the State of origin was almost closed 
down and the State was worrying about what to do 
with the large number of unemployed. I have also 
seen a large clearance order for miners, which was in 
practically every State in the union since Pearl Har- 
bor, suddenly closed out. When we inquired as to 
the reasons for the cancellation of the order, the 
State office involved couldn’t tell us anything except 
that the local office had given notification to cancel 
the order. After referring hundreds of workers to 
that mine, over a long period of years, imagine a 
clearance officer who mechanically cancels a large 
order which is in national clearance, without giving 
it a thought. 

It’s easy to make our jobs a mechanical operation. 
But we’re not earning our pay if we stagnate on the 
job. Again, playing the role of an ES director, I 
would want the best talent I could locate in the 
agency on the clearance supervisor’s job. 

I know that a good clearance officer can save me 
money and trouble . ... He will be assured that 
local offices which transmit clearance orders have 
exhausted all possible sources of recruitment effort in 
the local area and immediate areas of clearance. 

My idea of a clearance officer is one who knows the 
labor market in the State and has sufficient familiar- 
ity with labor-market conditions in surrounding States 
io enable him to determine where productive recruit- 
ment on clearance orders received might be antici- 
pated. He would realize the types of labor-market 
reports he needs, and would arrange to receive them. 
‘f the reporting program in operation did not pro- 

ide the type of information he needs, he would be 

ointing out to me—the ES director—what he needs. 
‘hen I could discuss his needs with the Reports and 

\nalysis Section in the State office, and assist him in 

btaining desired modifications in the reporting pro- 

ram in order to meet his needs more adequately. 
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In return for the help he receives from Reports and 
Analysis, I would expect my clearance officer to be a 
regular contributor to the Statewide labor-market 
summary. He would be the source of information on 
occupational shortages around the State. I would use 
his information to counteract some of the charges we 
frequently hear that the Employment Service does not 
fulfill its responsibility for advising training agencies 
on needs for training. His information could be put 
to use in the service we are intended to render at 
separation centers, and in our counseling program. 
And, I am sure my relationships with organized labor 
would be strengthened if I had adequate information 
from the clearance officer on occupational shortages, 
which would enable me to talk with union business 
agents in terms of cooperative efforts to solve such 
problems. 


The Best Judge of Local Office Job 


As a last note, I might mention the responsibility 
of clearance officers to assist the State ES director 
and the field supervisors with the job of evaluating 
local office performance. When I was working more 
closely with State agencies than I have been recently, 
I made it a practice to sit down with the program 
specialists and discuss their plans with them. I got 
into the malicious habit of asking the technicians 
which local offices in the State did the best and which 
the poorest job in their particular field of interest. 
Invariably there followed a long pause while the 
technicians weighed the pros and cons of the ques- 
tion. Sometimes they frankly admitted that they 
didn’t know the answer. But usually—after some 
study—they were willing to give a personal evaluation. 


This hesitation in supplying an answer always in- 
trigued me. I wasn’t sure whether the technician 
didn’t want to put himself on a limb by evaluating 
local office performance for a Bureau representative, 
or whether the question was a new one he had never 
before encountered. If the latter, there is something 
wrong. Who should be better qualified to evaluate 
performance and accomplishment in a specialty than 
the technician in the State office who has primary 
responsibility for it? 

We expect the field supervisors to be experts in 
every technical field of activity. We expect the 
claims division in the State office to set up procedures 
designed to detect operational deficiencies, and to call 
the attention of the ES director to evident weaknesses, 
which will be relayed to field supervisors. We expect 
the Reports and Analysis Section to be in a better 
position than any other to discern shortcomings in 
reports prepared by local offices, for necessary and 
desirable followup action through the field super- 
visors. And, similarly, we should expect the clearance 
officers to be able to inform the State ES director of 
the strengths and weaknesses in the local office clear- 
ance activities. If you haven’t yet concocted plans 
for evaluating clearance operations, you should start 
thinking about this responsibility. We now have 
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some evaluation methods for use in local offices which 
have been incorporated in the organization and 
management program and we recommend them to 
you if you have not already put them to use. But 
beyond these, I think you ought to explore other 
avenues to find some formula for crystallizing your 
opinions as to which local office does the best job in 
clearance, and which the poorest. 

I would like to summarize my observations in this 
order. 


First, | attach great importance to the job you do. 
In the current labor market you don’t get the easy 
jobs to fill. I can’t see any signs which indicate that 
the job will get any easier. You’ve got to make sure 
that the relatively expensive process of recruiting 
through clearance is the last resort. Before you act on 
a clearance request, I believe you have a right to 
know what the local office of origin has done on its 
own. I don’t think we-can expect other offices to do 
more than the local office of origin. So, before you 
start the clearance machinery in the State office, make 
sure that the local office of origin has done its part— 
fully and effectively. 


Second, give some thought to ways of recognizing 
good performances. That presupposes your ability 
to know when good performance is accomplished. 
When you see a good job done, prepare a letter of 
commendation for the signature of the executive 
director. A good job deserves recognition, and a 
word of praise might bring forth a little extra effort 
on the next clearance request you send out. Make 
sure that reports of extraordinarily effective perform- 
ances are sent into the regional office. In these days 
of tight budgets we need all the case records we can 
obtain to show the Budget Bureau and the Congress 
what kind of service the public is getting from the tax 
dollars. 


Third, realize the value of the tools you have to work 
with, and sharpen them up. I can’t see you doing a 
good job unless you are supplied with reliable labor 
market reports. If you aren’t being provided with 
information that you need to do an effective job of 
routing positive recruiters, or transmitting clearance 
orders, or evaluating the need for clearance requests, 
I advise you to put the salient facts before the execu- 
tive director so he can take them up with the chief of 
Reports and Analysis. 


Fourth, put your nose down to the grindstone with 
a will, and start furnishing some reports to help your 
administrators. You may have to spoon-feed them 
for a while. I suspect they have been on a skimpy 
diet with respect to any summaries of clearance ac- 
tivities. I haven’t yet come across an administrator 
who wasn’t thankful for any assistance he could get 
in gaining a better knowledge of what is going on in 
the program. He wants to know what is being done, 
how well it is being done, who is doing well and who 
isn’t, how it could be done better, and what remains 
to be done. Your budget money for clearance may 
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come too easy. You haven’t been required to furnish 
any detailed justification for the staff in the clearance 
unit. Perhaps we ought to, and then we would force« 
you to at least make an annual summary of what you 
accomplish. If that thought makes the radiance 
suddenly disappear, you can head it off by doing 
more than I think is being done in the way of giving 
the administrators a picture of accomplishments 
through the clearance program. 

Finally, I would warn against the habit of human 
nature to become mechanical in a job. I don’t know 
if you have had the same experience, but I have found 
that, from time to time as you jog along through life, 
you come across a few people who are recognized with 
the naked eye as being “‘good operators.”” They are 
the people who try to improve their jobs. They have 
some imagination and can offer suggestions which you 
wish you had thought of first. We need that kind of 
people in the clearance officers’ jobs. I think we 
have them, based on my knowledge of individuals 
occupying such positions in the States of this and other 
regions. 


> 


FARM EMPLOYMENT Days 


(Continued from page 13) 


announcements announcing that Wednesday of each 
week would be observed as Farm Employment Day. 

During the past 2 years the same approach was used 
with more letters being sent to an enlarged list of 
employers in the area; and during this time, volunteer 
farm representatives were included after an explana- 
tion of the program. Handbills, news print and radio 
advertising have been enlarged upon; and cooperation 
from other agencies, such as the county agent, were 
utilized in the publicity program. 

Program planning for Farm Employment Days 
starts in January of each year. In the case of the 
Aberdeen local office, the first observance is the first 
Wednesday of March, and each Wednesday thereafter 
until the middle of May, when the peak of spring 
hiring is reached, is designated as Farm Employment 
Day. 

Farm Employment Days have been successful. In 
addition to simplifying placement activity for the 
local office by bringing employers and workers to- 
gether, they enable the office to get valuable firsthand 
labor market information. So far in the past 3 years 
the program has paid off well in placements. Any 
orders taken on Wednesdays, which are unfilled, are 
placed in the regular operating channels; and in case 
of shortages, immediate recruitment is started. 

This year’s Farm Employment Days revealed a farm 
labor shortage in this area since the second week of 
March, and outside-of-the-area recruitment has been 
going on since that time. In spite of the shortage, 
the local office made 63 farm placements over and 
above its regular run of business during March; these 
can be attributed solely to the Farm Employment 
Day program. 
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You Don’t Hire Just a “Hand*’— 


You Hire a Whole Man... 


Building Good Labor Relations on the Farm 


By L. H. BROWN 


Associate Professor, Agricultural Economics 
Michigan State College 


Adapted from a talk given before the Central States Farm Placement Meeting held in East Lansing, Mich. 


AINTAINING good relations with hired and 
family labor on the farm is important, not only 
in achieving high labor efficiency, but in 

creating the kind of peaceful atmosphere in which we 
humans like to live and work. As someone has 
pointed out, “only the worker’s time can be purchased; 
his attitude, loyalty, and cooperation must be earned.” 
In other words, beyond paying a fair wage for the 
hire of another’s time there is much the employer 
must do to win the full cooperation he needs for 
productive operation. The road to good labor rela- 
tions is, however, not a one-way street; responsibility 
does not rest entirely on the employer; the workers, 
too, must be willing to give as well as to take. 

This article will attempt to summarize the more 
important considerations which have been highlighted 
in studies of labor relations problems made by agri- 
cultural experiment stations and by industrial con- 
cerns. Such considerations, for convenience, may be 
broken into two groups—material and psychological. 
The first involves direct or indirect cash outlay on the 
part of the employer; the second involves thoughtful- 
ness, patience and some insight into the principles 
which govern human behavior. Keep in mind, if you 
will, that this is not going to be an attempt to lay 
down rules of what should be done to maintain good 
labor relations. Rather, it shall be an attempt to 
summarize the considerations about which you can do 
something as an employer or employee. First we 
shall look at material considerations. 


Fair Wage 


What is a fair wage? On April 1, 1953, the 
bureau of Agricultural Economics reported that the 
verage wage paid married hired men on Michigan 
‘arms was $168 per month, plus house and other 
erquisites. The variation would probably be from 
(25 to $225. A fair wage is, perhaps, the going wage 
rr the community considering the responsibility and 
vility of the workers. 
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Michigan farmers must compete with industrial 
concerns for their labor. In a recent article (Michi- 
gan Farm Economics, March 1953) it was pointed out 
that a farm worker receiving $200 per month, plus 
house and milk, would have to receive $1.87 per hour, 
40 hours per week, to have the same net pay if he had 
to rent a house, buy his milk and drive 10 miles to 
work. Farm hired men probably work more hours, 
have fewer layoffs, have more variety in day-to-day 
tasks, and to some workers, have more desirable 
surroundings in which to work. 


While employers must expect to so organize their 
businesses as to pay the competitive going wage, hired 
and family labor should carefully consider the differ- 
ence in cost of living of the farm worker as compared 
with factory workers. 


Good Housing 


It is essential in maintaining good labor relations 
that the comfort of the worker’s wife and family be 
considered. Good housing is extremely important. 
In this modern day, it is infrequent indeed that one 
can find a satisfactory hired man whose wife will agree 
to live ia a house without a bathroom, running water 
and a reasonably handy kitche1. Much can be done 
to maintain a satisfied family by furnishing paper and 
paint even if the hired man and his wife are expected 
to apply them. 

On the other hand, workers should not forget their 
own responsibility; they should keep in mind that 
they and their families have a responsibility to their 
employer to maintain the house in good condition, 
mow the lawn, and keep the place looking neat. 


Good Equipment 


At the current high price of labor, it is uneconomical 
to operate a farm with inadequate equipment. Per- 
haps even more important there is nothing more 
irksome than to have to tinker when one is attempting 
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to get a job completed. There is only a short step 
from criticizing equipment to criticizing the owner of 
the equipment. Observations indicate that help will 
be better satisfied and easier to live with, as well as 
more productive, if the equipment is modern and 
kept in good repair. Most human beings derive 
considerable satisfaction from being able to accom- 
plish a good day’s work. This cannot be done with 
equipment which needs repair. 

Workers should keep in mind that their share of the 
bargain with respect to this phase of employer- 
employee relatioas is to exercise cave in the operation 
and lubrication of the equipment provided. ‘There is 
no easier way to arouse the worst in an employer than 
to be reckless and destructive with good equipment. 


A Neat, Handy, and Safe Workplace 


One cannot expect workers to pick up tools and 
junk which accumulate as a result of everyday tasks 
around the farm unless the owner is careful about 
these things himself. Workers prefer to work on neat 
and well-kept farms. If all of the gates on a farm are 
wired shut, rather than equipped with a handy latch, 
or if the barn is cluttered up and inconveniently 
arranged, an employer cannot expect to have con- 
tented workers. 


An employer should be sure that machinery is 
equipped with safety shields and that stairs, ladders, 
and barn floors are safe. A farm owner is liable for 
the safety of his help; the lack of safety precautions 
gives rise to economic hazard in addition to being 
detrimental to good labor relations. 

Workers can contribute much by taking care of 
tools, helping to keep the farmstead clean and neat, 
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as well as taking care to avoid accidents which might 
cause personal injury or property damage. 


Reasonable Hours 


It has been observed that excessively long hours 
day after day contribute less in the way of high output 
per man than they cost in terms of fatigue and labor 
turnover. Men, unlike the machines they operate, 
need rest. Some farmers have been able to plan their 
work so that they seldom work longer than 10 hours 
a day and frequently somewhat shorter hours. If 
farmers are to continue to compete with industrial 
employers for labor, something less than the old 12 
to 14 hour workday is a must. 

Farm employees also must recognize that farm work 
is such that it is costly to work the same number of 
hours per day at all seasons. Extra hours one day can 
be exchanged for fewer hours another day at little cost 
to the employee. The benefit to the employer from 
such a practice can be great. 


A Paid Vacation and Time Off 


One of the characteristics of farm work not found in 
most industrial jobs is wide seasonal variation in 
demand for labor. The farm employer is in a position 
to allow some time off for employees to take care of 
personal business on rainy days when little can be 
accomplished on the farm. Likewise, a paid vacation 
allowed during a relatively slack season is not partic- 
ularly costly to the overall yearly farm output. Most 
farmer-employers find it good business to provide this 
free time to their regular employees. 

Farm employees, on the other hand, should try to 
avoid asking for time off or a vacation when seasonal 
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farm jobs are pressing. Getting ‘“‘weatherbound” at 
harvest time can mean hundreds of dollars to the 
employer. 

Now let us look at psychological considerations. 
The nature of farming gives rise to some problems in 
labor relations not found in industry. A farmer is a 
business manager, director of labor, several kinds of 
technical specialist, and a laborer all rolled into one. 
In industry there are trained specialists in each of these 
fields. If one specialist doesn’t function well, he can 
be replaced. If the farmer does poorly in one of his 
jack-of-all-trades jobs, the best he can do is try to im- 
prove. 

Since farmers have so many responsibilities, perhaps 
the following points on the psychology of getting along 
with people will give both farmers and workers a 
better basis for maintaining good labor relations. 


Training for Workers 


The first step in the psychology of labor relations 
is to let the worker know what to do and how you want 
it done. The essential steps are: (1) Tell him; (2) 
show him; (3) let him do it under supervision; and 
then (4) put him on his own. Training has increased 
in importance as farm jobs have become more com- 
plicated by mechanization. It is a worker’s responsi- 
bility to make an effort to learn to do his work in a 
manner satisfactory to the employer. 


Plan Work Ahead 


There is much to be gained in better labor relations 
as well as in higher efficiency by planning jobs ahead 
of time. Some farmers find it helpful to make a list 
of both regular and odd jobs that are coming up and 
then post. this list in some central place where the 
worker can see it. This planning of jobs often saves 
many needless steps and false starts. If the list is 
posted as a reminder, it is frequently possible for the 
worker to go to the next job even though the employer 
is not present. Checking off completed jobs gives one 
a sense of accomplishment that is desirable in main- 
taining good labor relations. 


Help With Undesirable Jobs 


There are always some jobs around that nobody likes 
todo. It is easy for the employer to assign these tasks 
to the hired man and it probably is his right to do so. 
The constant resort to this practice does not, however, 
make for good labor relations in the long run. 

Both employer and employee should be willing to 
accept some suggestions in their everyday relations 
with each other. Each must recognize that to err is 
human but one is seldom wrong or right all of the 
time. Keep in mind that there is only a short step 
‘(rom an ignored suggestion to a grievance. When 
you accept the suggestion of an employee, be sure 
that you give him credit for the idea. It helps to 

ustain his ego. You may learn something, too. 
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Recognition for a job well done costs little but often 
is a means of earning the cooperation and productive- 
ness of employees. Praise in the presence of others 
is considered to be effective as long as you are careful 
not to compare one worker with another. 


Follow the Golden Rule 


To do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you is a good principle to follow in all human rela- 
tions. Like most of the rules we have suggested, 
however, it applies alike to employers and employees. 

Although an employer may pay good cash wages 
plus liberal prequisites, he must also pay good 
‘‘mental wages’’ if he expects to earn the employee’s 
loyalty, cooperation, and productiveness. 
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United States and Territories 














Percentage 
Number or a 
— previous 
month 
Overall } 
Serer 2 835, 300 +6 
Weeks of unemployment cov- 

ered by continued claims... 4, 332, 500 —5 
Weeks compensated.........| 3, 697, 600 —10 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . | 840, 400 —10 
BOOTS RIE ois is Soy waged $82, 989, 900 —10 
Funds available 2s of April 30, 

SR ys ry $8, 425, 337, 200 +1 
Visits to local offices......... 8, 876, 600 —2 
New Applications....... 597, 200 —2 
Referrals: 

Agroumtural so. . 66 ooo 154, 200 | +39 
Nonagricultural......... 960, 700 | +5 
Placements: | 
PPUNOIOL oo. o's bce ee ee 130, 800 | +34 
Nonagricultural.......... 552, 600 +6 
LSS Des Road os 341, 200 | +12 
MNS 62. Sen cto cuss 211, 500 | —2 
Handicapped. ......... 25, 600 | +13 
Counseling interviews........| 133, 800 | +1 
Individuals given tests........ 103, 200 | +9 
Employer visits............. 198, 300 | +2 
Veterans 
Dutt CIM aS os Coe oe oo 219, 400 —11 
Weeks of unemployment | 

pe RASS | 166, 000 | —10 
Hiemenee OOM 8 oii css 4 $3, 883, 900 —12 
New applications. ........... 127, 000 —9 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . . 246, 800 | +8 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 139, 200 | +10 
Placements, handicapped..... 11, 300 | +12 
Counseling interviews........ 30, 000 | —4 





1 The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; 
they include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such 
veterans may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective Oct. 15, 1952). Data include 5,900 initial 
claims, 18,800 weeks claimed and $133,300 paid to veterans who were also filing 
for benefits under State programs. 

4 Excludes $3,300 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unempioyment 
insurance program, 
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A Tacoma office counselor performs one of the most important aspects of the youth job-placement function— 


familiarizing the young job seeker with the labor market facts of lifc. 


A practical, down-to-earth discus- 


sion of the realities of the labor market is important in that it strengthens the new job seeker’s faith in 
the placement service when later he finds that the information given was accurate as well as helpful in 


launching a new carreer. 


Labor Market Information for Youth 


By JUNE YOUNG 
Supervisor I (ES) 
Tacoma, Wash., Employment Security Office 


HAT labor market information do we furnish 
We young worker? First, we must describe 

what we mean by “labor market information.” 
Labor market information deals with the supply and 
demand for workers, contains facts about occupa- 
tional and industrial trends, wages, hours of work, and 
employment conditions. It analyzes the variable 
factors, and may be general or specific to a localized 
industry or occupation. In giving information to 
youth about labor market trends, it frequently merges 
with occupational information. The latter includes 
descriptive data about jobs, occupations, and indus- 
tries and is relatively static and unchanging as to job 
content, physical demands, training requirements, 
machine and hand tools needed. In making a voca- 
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tional choice, a young person must weigh a number of 
factors about himself and job opportunities. Labor 
market information is concerned with opportunity and 
income. Is it a new occupational field? Is it one 
which is changing and expanding? Is it one where 
the chance of advancement is good or is it limited? 
The labor market information given to youth de- 
pends upon the type of young job seeker being inter- 
viewed. Thirty to sixty percent of the students 
express concern about what to do after graduation— 
Will they be able to find a job immediately? Senior 
year students need information on specific local 
opportunities. Their interests and abilities, and the 
community’s job opportunities are often worlds apart. 
Young people are woefully ignorant of the number 
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and variety of occupations that are open to them. 
Labor market and occupational surveys conducted by 
some communities constitute one of the most im- 
portant sources of information. Familiarity with 
current employer orders, their specifications, union 
affiliation requirements, wages, and advancement 
possibilities is another great source of information. 


Most of the students and the young veterans want 
long-term trend information: the girls plan to com- 
bine marriage and work in line with a coveted stand- 
ard of living, and the boys want information that 
will combine military and civilian experience. For 
the latter, some sources of information are: ‘“‘Counsel- 
ing High School Students During the Defense Period,” 
U. S. office of Education; “Students and the Armed 
Forces,” Department of Defense; the Military Aides; 
and “You and Your Job,” U. S. Department of Labor. 


School dropouts need to know how changes in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act affect young workers: the 
minimum age, the number of hours a day they may 
work, wage scale, employment or age certificate 
required, and industries affected. Source of reference 
materials: Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


Counselor Has Access to Bank of Information 


Using labor market information, the counselor may 
point out the desirability of a job providing training 
and opportunity for advancement; for example, an 
apprenticeship in a skilled trade—as against a blind- 
alley job which offers the immediate attraction of 
higher starting wages. He may discuss the fields of 
work in which the Nation has most urgent need for 
additional personnel, such as the engineering field, 
medical and health service occupations, electronics 
manufacture and service, and skilled metal trades 
such as tool and die makers, machinists, and molders. 
Some outstanding publications that are sources for 
this information are the “1951 Occupational Outlook 
Handbook,” ‘Job Guide for Young Workers,” 
“Handbook of Job Facts,”’ ‘“Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force,” ‘Employment Security Review,” 
‘The Labor Market and Employment Security,”’ and 
*‘Local Labor Market Development Reports.” 


The college graduate’s request for labor market 
information is often slightly different. It may be 
for local, national, or overseas employment. Some 
sources of information are the reports of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor on the job outlook for college 
graduates, issued annually, with an “Open Letter to 
College Seniors” from the Secretary of Labor, and the 
“State Inventory of Job Openings.” He also wants 
information on such factors as availability of low cost 
housing, training facilities, and advancement possibili- 
ties. Not enough of this information is available. 
Frequently the recent college graduate finds he needs 
information on how to relate his education to current 
employment opportunities. 

Is our labor market information adequate? It is 
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doubtful that the present materials available are being 
utilized to maximum effectiveness. The area of 
information is so large and complex that effective 
use of it would require hours of reading, special inter- 
pretation, and considerable study to relate it to indi- 
vidual cases and situations. Much of the trend 
information covers a fairly short period—a month to 
a year’s time. This is fine for the group of young 
workers mentioned first in this article, but it is of 
lesser value to the youth who must choose a vocational 
goal which he can use 5 or 10 years from now—the 
apprenticeships, the military period, or the college 
years that come before he is a wage earner. 

More emphasis is needed on information regarding 
nonprofessional and unskilled or semiskilled trades 
because a majority of the people fail to reach the level 
of professions and skilled trades. 

Information in THE LABoR MARKET AND EMPLOoy- 
MENT SECURITY is almost entirely in the past tense. 
The articles are excellent, but youth shows little 
interest in past trends; they want to know the indica- 
tions for the future. This frequently results in our 
making a “‘best guess.”” Maybe it means that we who 
are giving out this information to youth need more 
training on how to interpret these complicated mate- 
rials issued for us to use. Would it be possible to 
have something in index form issued periodically? 
For example: 

(1) An up-to-date picture of employment oppor- 
tunities in the major field for which college graduates 
are eligible. 

(2) An expert forecast of job demand in both the 
short-run, and the relatively long-run future. 

(3) Current figures for starting salaries in various 
fields. 

The youth with whom the Employment Service 
comes in contact are especially interested in the long- 
term trends or predictions of specific occupations in 
their locality rather than of industries. 

One of our best sources of information for this is 
Local Labor Market Developments, issued monthly 
by the Washington State Employment Security 
Department. 

‘Youth are interested in the new occupations and 
their trends. For instance, several television stations 
are soon to be in operation in the State of Washington. 
What can youth hope to look forward to in this field? 
Limited information is available in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 958, entitled ““Employ- 
ment Outlook in Radio and Television Broadcasting 
Occupations” and “Current Information on Occupa- 
tional Outlook,” but no local information is available. 

Another trend of thought evident in a youth asking 
for labor market information is how science and 
modern inventions will affect occupations. If he 
begins an apprenticeship to become a machinist, how 
long will he be able to work at it before he is replaced 
by automatic equipment? Where can he become a 
ballistics expert? What is the future outlook in 
guided missiles? 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Second in a Series of ILO Handbooks ... 


ILO Handbook on 


Employment Services in Great Britain 


For the following review we are indebted to Sir Archibald McDonald Gordon, C. M. G., 
Counsellor and Labor Attaché, British Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


GC ATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICES—Great Brit- 
N ain”’ is the second in a series of Employment 
Service Handbooks initiated as part of the 
manpower programme approved by the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at its 107th 
Session in Geneva in December 1948. The first of the 
series on Canada was published in 1950. 

The purpose of the series is to bring together and 
make available, in comparable form, a concise account 
of experience in regard to employment service policy 
and practice to serve as a guide in the development and 
improvement of services and in meeting particular 
problems of employment service organisation; in 
other words, to afford a comparison between the em- 
ployment services of various countries and a source of 
guidance to those officially concerned with their im- 
provement. 

The volume on Great Britain follows a uniform plan 
devised by the International Labour Office, which the 
Government service responsible for preparing the 
handbook in each of the countries was asked to follow 
fairly strictly. 

In Great Britain the work has been done by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, and the book 
is, in effect, the description of the employment side of 
that Ministry’s work. It does not refer to other 
important features of the Ministry’s work, such as 
Industrial Relations and Wages Regulation, the Fac- 
tory Department, National Service, Safety, Health 
and Welfare, and the Overseas Department. Nor does 
it deal in any detail with the Vocational Training 
Schemes sponsored by the Ministry, as this subject has 
been dealt with in detail in a separate and earlier 
publication by the ILO. 

Although parts of it may have some interest for the 
more general reader, the book is intended as a refer- 
ence volume for those with some existing or potential 
interest in the technicalities of setting up the various 
forms of employment services, and in some detail goes 
into the procedures of the employment exchanges and 
other offices. 
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One of the most interesting features of the book is 
the illustration of the various services by one or two of 
the principal forms used. These have been filled in, 
in considerable detail, in mock form as if by individual 
applicants or interviewers, and eloquently indicate 
the individual and personal nature of the dealings 
between the employment service and the public that 
lie behind the plain story of procedures. 

Being primarily a contemporary account the book 
makes only a brief reference to the origin of the 
Employment Exchange system of Great Britain in 
the Labour Exchanges Act of 1909, the elevation of 
the Department of the Board of Trade which adminis- 
tered it to a separate Ministry of Labour in 1917, and 
the subsequent development and expansion of the 
employment service. The Ministry was responsible 
for the administration of both the employment serv- 
ice and the unemployment insurance scheme (also 
carried out in the Exchanges, which had been re- 
named Employment Exchanges in 1917). Even when 
the Ministry of National Insurance was formed in 
1946 to undertake the administration of the new com- 
prehensive system of social security, the local ad- 
ministration of benefits for the unemployed was 
continued in the Exchanges on an agency basis of the 
newer Ministry. 

In the years between the wars, the employment 
service steadily developed, but it was the outbreak 
of war in 1939 that not only gave great impetus to 
the service—eventually it was carrying practically 
the whole of the recruitment and allocation of the 
working population to wartime work or service—but 
also led to the development of many of the special 
services described in Section 16 of this handbook. 

Some of these services, and a comparison between 
their development in the two countries, no doubt will 
be of special interest to the United States. 

Seryice to Youth—This specialised service for young 
people has been a feature of the employment service 
from its earliest history. But—in contrast to the 
other employment services—it has been subject to a 
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duality of administration; in some areas, the service 
is provided by the Local Government authority 
responsible for education, and in others by the central 
Government, although since 1927 the Ministry of 
Labour has had the central control. The Section 
describes the recent reorganization of the service with 
a Central Youth Employment Executive combining 
the educational and employment interests in the 
administration under the general control of the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. 

The youth employment service is undertaken in 
about 800 youth employment offices in the country 
provided either by the Local Education Authority or 
the Employment Exchange. At the centre the service 
undertakes a good deal of research resulting in pub- 
lished information (including wages and conditions of 
employment, the decision of craft or occupation, vo- 
cational guidance, apprenticeship, training, distribu- 
tion of manpower in industry,’ welfare, prospects of 
advancement, etc., and Choice of Careers booklets for 
use in the Youth Employment Offices and the schools). 
Furthermore each youth employment office supple- 
ments the material supplied to it nationally by its own 
collected information about local occupations and in- 
dustries. Locally the school-leavers are given voca- 
tional guidance both collectively and individually 
before and after they leave school. They are helped 
to obtain employment and their progress is regularly 
followed up after placing. 

Service to Disabled Persons—The Resettlement Service 
for Disabled Persons has attracted considerable in- 
terest both inside and outside Great Britain. An 
interim scheme begun early in the war, it was given 
permanent shape in the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act of 1944. The main features of the scheme 
are a voluntary register of disabled persons, an 
obligation on employers to employ a quota (at present 
3 percent) of persons so registered; facilities for the 
more severely disabled to be trained and employed 
under sheltered conditions and arrangements for 
courses of industrial rehabilitation and vocational 
training; and, probably most important of all, the 
Disablement Resettlement Officer Service. The Dis- 
ablement Resettlement Officer operates the placing 
service for the disabled in the local offices of the 
Ministry and goes out to visit hospitals and other 
medical institutions to interview patients, who have 
some residual disablement, before they are discharged. 

Service to Professional, Senior Executive and Technical 
Workers—The Appointment Service of the Ministry 
is for men and women wanting professional, mana- 
gerial or senior executive posts and for employers 
seeking persons of this type. It is complementary to 
the employment exchange service and together they 
provide a national employment service covering all 
occupations. Appointments Service, however, is 
much the younger part of the employment service, 
beginning in 1942 to meet war-time needs. It was 
reorganised on a post-war footing in 1945. 


At one time there was an Appointments Office in 
each of the eleven regions of the Ministry, but since 
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the main test of this section of the book (beginning 
on page 95) was written, the number has been reduced 
to three (covering the ‘whole of the country). This 
was done mainly as an economy measure, but also 
to further the desired coordination between the work 
of the Appointments Offices and the Employment 
Exchanges, for the Exchanges now provide the local 
representation of the Appointments Service in their 
areas. 

This section is fully documented and in an appendix 
there is a full description of the interesting P. T. D. 
system* of classification of applicants and occupations 
which is used where the registrant has no background 
of experience to suggest the kind of employment for 
which he is best fitted. This system, which was first 
devised to cater to the young temporary officers of 
the Armed Forces returning from service after the 
late war, has now become a permanent feature of the 
service. 

Other services discussed in the handbook which have 
developed since the last war and which may be of 
special interest to the United States include the 
Service to Older Workers and the Service to Ex- 
Regular members of the Armed Forces. 


Helps Form Employment Policy 


Another development of the employment service of 
the Ministry since the late war is the role it has been 
called on to play in the formulation of employment 
policy. With the publication of the White Paper on 
employment policy in May 1944, the British Govern- 
ment accepted as one of its primary aims and responsi- 
bilities the maintenance of a high and stable level of 
employment. It is the responsibility of the employ- 
ment service (i. e., the Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service) to advise in the use to be made of the 
total manpower resources of the country and any 
measures which might be adopted to increase the 
supply of labour or use it to better advantage. It is 
also the Minister’s responsibility to consider the man- 
power implications of general policy. The giving of 
this advice entails a good deal of statistical work and 
detailed surveys. 

Important and interesting though the special devel- 
opments in the employment service are, the job that 
was given to the Employment Exchanges nearly 45 
years ago—to provide a service for bringing together 
employers who have vacancies to fill and workers 
seeking jobs—s still the core of the employment serv- 
ice and, as the book says, it is by the efficiency and 
skill with which this is done that the service is able 
to make its greatest contribution to the success of the 
employment policy. The way this work is organised 
in the Exchanges is described in some detail—the 
system of registration and classification of applicants 
and orders, submission to employment both locally 
and in other districts, the system for circulating vacan- 
cies on a nationwide network, etc. 





*Under the P. T. D. system both (a) occupations, and (b) candidates for em- 
ployment or for advice about occupations, are classified on the common of 
relationship with people, things and ideas. 
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Not the least interesting part of the book is the 
description of the central regional and local organisa- 
tion of the service and in particular the methods by 
which uniformity of practice and standards of service 
are achieved in so decentralised an organisation. 
National policy is planned and central control main- 
tained in the Headquarters in London which is 
organised mainly on functional lines. The executive 
work is decentralised to the fullest extent practicable 
to the regional organisation. 


The regional organisation conforms roughly with 
the standard regional boundaries which it has been 
Government policy in recent years to ask all State 
departments to follow as far as practicable so that 
inter-departmental cooperation in the regions may 
be simplified and encouraged. These boundaries 
divide the country into eleven administrative areas— 
nine English regions, Scotland and Wales. The work 
of the Ministry in each region is in the charge of a 
controller and is directed from the Regional Office 
located in the regional “capital”? town. Much of the 
work at one time done at headquarters. has been 
decentralised and the organisation of regional offices 
has developed on functional lines parallel to the head- 
quarters organisation. Most of the executive work 
is carried out in the Employment Exchanges under the 
control of the exchange manager who is responsible 
to the Controller for all the work of his Exchange. 


There is at least one Employment Exchange in 
every town of any size in the country and there are 
several in each of the large industrial centres. Their 
work is of great variety; filling employers’ vacancies, 
finding people work and making payments to them 
when they are out of work; undertaking the local work 
for many of the special services of the Ministry— 
disabled persons, making arrangements for vocational 
training or rehabilitation courses for both the able- 
bodied and disabled, advising and helping on problems 
of work or welfare, advising industrialists about the 
location of new enterprises from the labour point of 
view, etc. 

The unification of the service necessary to keep 
headquarters in touch with the problems and needs 
of the Local Offices and to keep the out-stationed 
offices in line in procedures and efficiency and up to 
the minute on changes of policy or practice, is achieved 
in three principal ways: (1) By the regular con- 
ferences of the Controllers and headquarters’ officers 
for the exchange of views and information; (2) by a 
centralised system of instructions whereby one Head- 
quarters department is responsible for formulating 
and issuing al] instructions and for devising standard 
procedures to be used in all Local Offices, which 
ensures that all offices throughout the country are 
working to a standard plan; and (3) a regular and 
coordinated system of inspection at all levels. 


Comprehensive Staff Training Program 


Another coordinating factor is the comprehensive 
staff-training programme planned centrally at head- 
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quarters. The full scope of the training programme 
is described in Section 26. There has had to be some 
curtailment in practice recently for economy reasons 
but the essentials have been maintained with concen- 
tration on the training of new entrants and training 
for management. One aspect of the work of the staff 
training organisation which is not mentioned here is 
the training of foreign students in labour adminis- 
tration under ILO and UN fellowship schemes; 
under the Columbo Plan; and by arrangement with 
the British Colonial Office to give training to labour 
offices staff from the Colonies. 


The extent to which the Ministry makes a point of 
obtaining the opinions and advice of experts and 
interested bodies outside its own organisation is indi- 
cated by the account of the National and Local 
Advisory Committee given in Chapter IV. The most 
important of the national committees is the National 
Joint Advisory Council on which there is equal repre- 
sentation of the British Employers’ Confederation and 
the Trade Union Congress. It had a war-time origin 
but is now firmly established as the representative body 
to be consulted on all matters of importance affecting 
the Ministry. 


The most important local committees and the oldest 
are the local employment committees set up in 1917 
to bring the Employment Exchanges into close touch 
with employers and workers in their area. They are 
now an essential part of the local machinery of the 
Ministry and although they have no executive func- 
tion, they are recognised as the main general advisory 
bodies on all local matters. 








LABOR MARKET INFORMATION FOR YOUTH 
(Continued from page 20) 


How do we keep the labor market information 
current and how is it used? We have an office 
library with a special division for counseling materials. 
This is located in the counseling section of the office 
and is maintained by the counselors. In this way 
they are familiar with all incoming materials and 
know where to find information as it is needed. Much 
of the contents is arranged in a vertical file according 
to the classification system followed by the DicTIONARY 
oF OccuPATIONAL TiTLEs. Because of size, some of 
it is arranged alphabetically by name of occupation 
and industry. 


Periodic staff meetings are held to discuss new 
developments in occupations. As need arises for new 
or more information regarding a specific industry or 
occupation, the manager may assign an occupational 
analyst to make a study of that field. ‘This was done 
for furniture, slaughtering and meat packing, and 
canneries and freeze plants in the area. New addi- 
tions‘ or deletions are made almost daily. The 
material is used by the entire office staff and is 
available on an informational basis to employers and 
other interested agencies. 
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ryouis revised edition of the fot UII or Yo VORKERS, prepa i 
the Bureau of Employment Security in cooperation with the State 


Employment Security agencies, was released May 1] 


p> Addressed to young people, it contains information on many of the beginnin 


occupations which offer the greatest employment opportunities to thet 

> For each of the starting occup ~~ a ee yo 
yr Eacn OT the starting occupations listed, there 1S a description oi the duties 

hiring requirements, opportunities for employment and advancemet! togethe 


with some of the ad\ intages and disadvant ives inherent in the work 


& One of the main purposes of the Guide is to assist in the counseling and place- 


nent of youth entering the labor market. Some of the job opportunities are 
yf a temporary nature, while others may lead to permanent employment for 
the young job entrant. Many of the entry jobs listed in the Guide afford an 


opportunity for training that will lead to jobs of greater responsibility 


> [He Jos Guipe ror Younc Workers, 1953 EpiT1on. is a publication of the 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. It is on sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents at 20 cents a copy, with a 25 percent discount 
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